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Abstract — Expanding upon subject matter already covered in 
my recent doctoral thesis, this publication will discuss individuals 
who were executed during the Marian and Elizabethan 
persecutions, but denied recognition in Catholic and Protestant 
martyrologies, perhaps for failing their mission, or abandoning 
their faith. By explaining what the ideal martyr was not, 
Catholics, Anglicans and Puritans could not only highlight their 
own sect’s exclusivity and moral purity, but also attack members 
of rival religious groups as violent, sinful and insolent antitheses of 
the obedient, honest and law abiding English subject. Martyrs and 
non-martyrs alike were executed by burning, beheading or 
hanging by a government fearful of so-called papist corruption or 
disorderly continental heresy, but the final decision rested with 
Catholic or Protestant propagandists to either legitimize a 
prospective martyr in print, or reject him as deficient. These 
non-martyrs could be depicted posthumously as either insolent, 
dangerous enemies of the divinely chosen elect; or as powerless, 
passive victims whose weakness contrasted with the godliness and 
bravery of genuine, approved martyrs. Concurrent with Andy 
Wood’s research on attitudes to sedition, the Henrician, Marian 
and Elizabethan governments’ desire to appear omnipotent was 
motivated primarily by fear of the domestic sphere; it was 
impossible to observe private meetings behind closed doors, and 
thus the regime relied heavily upon ordinary subjects to testify 
against deviant neighbors. In his general analysis of the European 
Protestant Reformation, Brad Gregory argued that even the 
godliest men could, when jailed, succumb to their fear of death, 
and ultimately abjure. This article will cross-examine the impact 
of fear in shaping the evolving perceptions of martyrologist and 
persecutor alike, and discuss whether official efforts to discredit 
non-martyrs through print were an organized effort to exert 
power over the condemned man’s posthumous reputation, or a 
reaction to criticisms of authority. 

Keywords — Church history, Jesuits, Puritans, Reformation. 

I. Introduction 

The existing historiography suggests that the post-1533 
Tudor regime deemed recusants (Catholic laypeople who 
refused to accept royal church supremacy) and Protestant 
heretics equally dangerous, unlike idealised law abiding 
subjects whose conformity to the established church was 
intended to uphold royal or Papal claims of infallibility [1], As 
argued by McClendon, however, the persecutions had logistical 
limitations; local officials were unable to punish every dissident 
due to the trials’ disruptiveness, and subsequently targeted 
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unrepentant ringleaders who could be depicted not only as 
religious dissidents, but also as secular criminals [2], Utilising 
the two perspectives of history from above, focusing on the 
elite, and history from below, focusing on the everyday lives of 
commoners, this article will analyse select case studies of 
Catholic and Protestant representations of non-martyrs, 
including official efforts to claim priests or heretics were 
executed not for religion, but for secular crimes. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, Protestants included the majority known 
today as Anglicans (moderate, conforming members of the 
independent post-1533 Church of England who accepted royal 
church supremacy), and radical Calvinist Puritans, (most of 
whom accepted the monarch’s claim to be head of an English 
Church independent from the Pope in Rome) whose conformity 
could be motivate by either fear of punishment, or desire, as 
dutiful subjects, to participate in the internal reform of the 
established church [3]. Concurrent with Foucault’s discussion 
of the retributive character of early modern justice systems, the 
Tudor government’s long-term aim was to equate religious 
minorities with a dangerous, criminal section of society, or “bad 
other,” whose beliefs were the opposite to normal Christian 
decency, and whose suppression underlined royal prestige and 
potency [4]. In Tudor times, the connotations of cowardice had 
serious implications, calling into question not only a man’s 
rationality and courage, but also his right to exert authority as a 
patriarch or spiritual leader. Despite being part of the same 
networks as official Catholic, Anglican or Puritan martyrs, 
several individuals executed by the regime were rejected by 
their peers because of their crimes’ severity. This raises the 
question of whether such denunciations were motivated largely 
by fear of retribution; fear of alienating its readership; or desire 
to reconcile with the regime by appearing non -threatening. 

II. Criminality 

Concurrent with Derrida’s theory that early modern 
monarchies represented a type of personality cult, the Tudor 
regime exploited popular fear of strangers to justify its own 
existence as England’s sole protector and patriarchal provider, 
empowered to regulate not only England’s secular laws, but also 
common subjects’ personal religious beliefs [5]. Believing that 
royal authority depended upon the ability to dispense 
retribution, the post-schism Henrician and Elizabethan 
governments frequently adapted secular laws against vagrants 
and beggars to punish nonconforming Protestants and itinerant 
Catholic priests as insolent gossips or travelling quacks, whose 
subversive and erroneous printed propaganda caused chaos and 
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confusion [6], By depicting the entire Catholic priesthood as a 
criminal organization, Anglicans could justify further 
crackdowns on recusants who opposed centralizing government 
efforts to bring secular and religious institutions under royal 
control [7], Deeming Elizabethan Jesuits and Marian 
persecutors devilish false clergymen, Anglican judge Mildmay 
and Bishop Bancroft claimed that the time priests spent in jail 
resulted in their own descent into criminality, unlike the 
idealized Protestant martyr who was depicted as a humble 
subject dutifully enforcing lawful Edwardian church reforms to 
convert the ignorant [8], Due to their leadership skills, priests 
were feared as potential rabble rousers, and thus had to be 
discredited with accusations that celibacy rendered them 
effeminate, impulsive, devious and antisocial like their devilish 
master the Bishop of Rome [9], The 1560s represented a 
transition, where papists (so-called for their alleged worship of 
the Pope, religious images, and dead saints instead of Jesus) 
were held accountable for their earlier abuses; no longer 
protected by the Catholic Church, one unnamed former Marian 
priest was hanged at Newgate for clipping pieces from gold 
coins to make counterfeit money [10], Another 54-year-old 
priest was executed for pickpocketing; the scar on his thumb 
signified that he had already pleaded benefit of clergy to escape 
punishment for an earlier crime [11], Traditionally, a criminal 
would be branded with a hot iron rather than hanged if he could 
read an extract from Psalm 5 1 , in the belief that only priests and 
learned men could read directly from the Latin Vulgate Bible. 

Deeming attack the best form of defense. Catholic priests 
responded to allegations of both sexual immorality and 
malevolent plotting by depicting their Puritan rivals as wrathful 
drunkards, greedy mercenaries, womanizers and opportunists 
who sought not to purity church and secular society, but to 
mislead and exploit Queen Elizabeth. [12]. This contrasted with 
celibate priests whose devotion to their books and regular 
prayers enabled them to correct error and endure the agonising 
triple death of being hung, drawn and quartered. In a society 
where dying speeches were believed to indicate one’s fate in the 
afterlife, the despair and shameful begging of Elizabethan 
Protestants hanged for secular crimes (such as the spy William 
Parry) confirmed their criminality, feminine deceit, perjury, and 
betrayal of both Pope and Queen [13]. Even heretics who died 
bravely could go to hell if their cause was unworthy, and face 
worse torments than burning, hanging or disembowelment [14], 
William Hackett, an illiterate servant, street brawler and former 
priest hunter executed for defacing the royal arms, was branded 
a “notorious Puritan’’ possessed by demons, whose mindless 
desecration; irrational railing against Elizabeth; and 
blasphemous impersonation of Christ confirmed Calvinism was 
antichristian, chaotic and deviant from Christ’s teachings [15]. 
Hackett’ s hanging represented a fitting comeuppance for his 
fraudulent false prophesies, cruelty, and treachery; and a 
warning of the consequences of tolerating disorderly heresy, 
because without the prayers and consecrations of genuine 
priests, England was vulnerable to Satan’s attacks. 

III. Violence and Rebellion 

Elizabethan Anglican depictions of popular violence 
depended upon context; fearing Catholic allegations that early 


Protestants were motivated primarily by jealousy of their natural 
superiors, Brice, Stow and Speed argued that Marian rioters 
acted not out of zeal, but selfish pride and impatience at God’s 
anticipated intervention [16]. Protestant exiles made great 
efforts to distinguish unlawful rebellion against the secular 
Queen Mary from lawful resistance of hated Papal and Spanish 
agents, including Counter-Reformation English priests sent to 
destroy royal church supremacy [17]. Foxe and Bale justified 
violence only when it was directed against inanimate objects, 
such as religious images that allegedly represented the Pope’s 
regional presence; or (in exceptional circumstances) against 
Counter-Reformation priests who profaned the church by 
restoring idolatry [18]. Foxe depicted executed gentleman 
Thomas Wyatt as a dutiful Protestant, but not a martyr, whose 
doomed uprising was intended not to usurp Queen Mary, but to 
prevent England’s ruin at the hands of treacherous bishops 
allied with a foreign power [ 1 9] . In reality, W yatt was a Catholic 
who had no interest in reforming the chinch or renouncing the 
Pope; hatred of Spain was not confined to Protestants, because 
the two countries had been enemies since Henry VIII divorced 
Queen Catherine [20], Other rebels denied recognition as 
Protestant martyrs included Marian gentleman John Bethell 
who was hanged for sabotaging Portsmouth’s artillery; John 
Throckmorton; and Richard Uvedale who conspired with 
courtier Henry Peckham to rob the Royal Mint and fund the 
planned uprising of Jane Grey’s father, Henry Duke of Suffolk 
[21], Becon argued that if Queen Mary or any of her successors 
reconciled with Rome, the only option for dutiful English 
Protestants was to flee abroad until the tyrant’s death, rather 
than imitate violent rebels whose insolent rejection of the lawful 
monarch risked civil war or foreign invasion [22], 

Catholics viewed allegedly Protestant rebels with a mixture 
of disappointment and contempt, deeming them rash and 
deluded for wasting their lives and careers; and accusing leading 
agitators of heresy [23]. With hindsight. Queen Mary’s 
supporters aimed to discredit Edwardian Anglican efforts to 
create a confessional state (where church and secular 
government were both under royal control), by arguing that 
defiance of the infallible and divinely guided Pope was a futile 
act of rebellion against God himself. By conflating diverse 
groups of dubious loyalty into a single Protestant conspiracy, 
schoolmaster Proctor and London merchant Machyn could 
justify the persecution of “traitors and heretics” deemed 
unworthy of a reprieve or trial by jury [24]. Kentish rebel Wyatt 
was declared a lawbreaker who conspired with exiled Lords, 
Protestants, and the French enemy to supplant Mary with her 
sister Elizabeth, and potentially restore the heretical schism with 
Rome, or seize the crown himself [25]. The rebels’ defeat at 
London by Mary’s troops was depicted by royal chaplain 
Cancellar as evidence that God favored the Catholic elect, not 
disorderly, subversive heretics motivated by greed and envy 
[26]. Later Elizabethan priests nostalgic for the Marian era, 
including Allen and Parsons, branded Elizabethan Anglicans 
hypocritical for allegedly endorsing Wyatt’s violence and 
xenophobia, while baselessly denouncing the 1537 Pilgrimage 
of Grace whose participants generally protested peacefully 
against the Dissolution of the Abbeys [27], In this instance, 
heresy was defined by behavior rather than confessional 
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identity; Wyatt ceased to be Catholic and began behaving like a 
Protestant or Hussite when he disobeyed Queen Mary [28] 

Deeming the English Reformation a conflict between the 
divinely chosen Anglican elect and the damned acolytes of the 
devilish Antichrist Pope, the Elizabethan and Edwardian 
government associated popery with “rude and ignorant” peasant 
rebels; while Protestantism, as the religion of educated men, 
represented progress and stability [29]. Edwardian Cornish 
rebels’ conservatism was a useful tool for depicting popery as 
inherently seditious, because it was impossible for subjects to 
serve two opposing rulers: God’s representative Edward VI, and 
Satan’s puppet the Pope [30]. Fearing England’s recusant 
minority rejected not only Elizabeth’s church reforms, but also 
her secular authority, returning Protestant exiles proclaimed the 
punishment of older, previously respected papists comeuppance 
for their treachery and cruelty [31]. After the 1569 Northern 
rebellion, and the 1571 plot by Italian banker Ridolfi and the 
recusant Duke of Norfolk to supplant Elizabeth with Mary 
Stuart, ex-Marian persecutors like Dr. Story and Parson 
Plumtree of Durham were hanged as traitors. Their posthumous 
reputation was subsequently smeared by Elizabethan 
Protestants seeking to depict the entire Catholic Chinch as a 
treacherous, regicidal organization [32]. After his 1571 hanging 
in London, Story was depicted by fudge Reynolds and London 
printer Colwell as insolent and immoral for openly criticizing 
royal church supremacy; questioning Elizabeth’s chastity; 
enthusiastically burning Marian Protestants, infantilizing King 
Edward as an irrational child; and attempting to flee overseas 
after escaping from jail [33], Although trial documents 
confirming Story’s hanging survive, Plumtree’s very existence 
is questionable due to the summary nature of the priest’s 1569 
execution; and official desire to justify the arrest of conservative 
clergymen who were only nominally Anglicans. Sir Francis 
Drake and Puritan minister Humphrey mentioned Plumtree’s 
hanging alongside other members of the rebel Lords’ “miserable 
army,” but these accounts were based on hearsay, and desire to 
discredit contemporary priests as false prophets who misquoted 
the Bible to justify law -breaking [34]. Although violence by 
Elizabethan Jesuits was rare, this did not stop Anglican lawyer 
Hesketh from claiming priests like Hunt conspired to break 
fellow prisoners from jail in a misguided interpretation of 
“Moses striking the Egyptian” [35]. By attacking executed 
papists’ chastity and rationality, the Anglican government could 
link the unnatural crime of treason with depravity and gossip, 
thus feminizing every Counter-Reformation agent as a deceitful 
male harlot unworthy to preach [36]. 

The Elizabethan government’s depiction of priests as rebels 
put Catholics in a difficult position, because honoring convicted 
criminals would confirm official allegations that papists were 
enemies of God, Queen, and patriarchal hierarchy [37]. The 
hanging of an unnamed Cornish priest, for allegedly stabbing 
Edwardian official William Body as he (Body) attempted to 
remove pre -Reformation images from a church, was 
reinterpreted as the vengeful, unjust killing of an innocent by a 
weak government incapable of capturing the real killer during 
the chaos of the 1549 West Country Rebellion [38]. Anxious to 
distinguish harmless missionary priests from genuine secular 
traitors. Parsons and Campion attributed the killing of Body to 


popular outrage at Edwardian iconoclasm, and ambiguously 
deemed the priest an “accessory to Body’s death,” who imitated 
Christ by selflessly taking the blame so the real killer, like 
Barabbas, could seek redemption [39]. Deeming execution a 
battle between heaven and hell for the recusant’s soul, Jesuits 
adapted the Catechism to claim that repetitive prayers and daily 
rituals enabled even the weakest members of the congregation, 
such as the former church-papist John Finch, to die bravely in 
defense of Catholicism rather than abjure or harm themselves in 
prison [40], Despite their dislike of Elizabeth’s Protestant 
advisers, many Jesuits initially declared neutrality in political 
affairs, in the belief that evildoing could never justify good 
ends. Southwell refused to recognize several executed 
lay-recusants, and instead branded them conspirators incapable 
of forgiving their enemies [41]. After his hanging at Tyburn, 
Edmund Squire, a convert to Catholicism, was branded the 
inversion of the obedient Christian subject because, far from 
courageously defending Queen and country on the battlefield. 
Squire conspired to use the feminine weapon of poison to 
murder his royal employer in support of the Spanish invader. 
Elizabethan Catholic priest Aray claimed Squire “died a 
Protestant” despite proclaiming his Catholicism, because 
Squire’s misquoting of the Bible to justify murder and 
unchristian vengeance were analogous to Old Testament 
inspired Puritan sermons [42]. By depicting Squire as a Puritan 
agent or madman, Aray could exonerate Jesuits wrongfully 
accused of spying for the Pope and Spaniards, and warn 
recusants of the outcome of misguided religious zeal. 

IV. Religious Extremism 

Nostalgic for pre-schism Henrician stability. Catholics often 
equated radical Edwardian and Elizabethan Protestants (burned 
by the Anglican government) with exceptionally odious 
pre-Reformation heretics, including blasphemous Donatists and 
Arians; Bohemian Hussites who violently rebelled against their 
King; and German Anabaptists who opposed infant baptism, 
potentially consigning their offspring to hellfire [43]. Eager to 
discredit the Elizabethan Anglican confessional state as 
inherently divisive and contradictory. Catholic priests like 
Ainsworth, Fitzsimon and Walpole retrospectively proclaimed 
Edward’s burning of heretics no different to Mary’s later 
persecutions, and drew parallels between contemporary Puritan 
officials and the self-serving heretical advisers who allegedly 
deceived Henry VIII into breaking from Rome [44]. Besides 
confirming the warnings of Catholic Humanists like Sir Thomas 
More about the dangers of diverse religious opinions, 
Elizabethan Jesuits defiantly subverted Foxe’s depiction of 
Thomas Cranmer as a martyr by highlighting the Archbishop’s 
own role in the torture and execution of Protestants [45]. 
Deeming celibate priests superior teachers due to their devotion 
to their Latin books. Parsons argued that the Edwardian church 
was powerless against heretics, and blamed the ready 
availability of vernacular Scripture for the insolence of radicals 
like Dutchman George Parris who, before his burning in 
London, defiantly “avouched to have learned out of the sacred 
Bible that he had studied in his own language” [46]. It was 
implied that Edward’s religious settlement had failed, because 
far from strengthening royal authority, vernacular prayer-books 
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enabled impudent self-taught fanatics to openly ridicule 
Anglican clergymen; reinterpret official anti-idolatry 
proclamations to justify vandalizing or stealing church property; 
and exploit Calvinist predestination as a license to sin. 

The Elizabethan Puritan separatist or Brownist movement 
(named after Presbyterian minister Robert Browne) was 
influenced by early Protestant claims that Catholic bishops’ 
luxurious lifestyles rendered them wicked successors to 
apostate ancient Jews who embraced Jezebel’s paganism. 
Frustrated by the slow pace of reform within the Church of 
England, ministers born after the Marian persecutions, 
including the Welshman John Penry, Henry Barrow of Norfolk, 
and Cambridge graduate John Greenwood, promoted an 
alternative construct of the elect, by exalting contemporary 
separatists as the true successors to pre-Reformation Protestant 
martyrs, Israelites and early Christians who refused to worship 
Caesar [47], Barrow challenged Foxe’s exaltation of martyred 
reformist bishops like Cranmer by declaring them not virtuous 
Protestants, but selfish persecutors who burned proto-Puritans 
under Edward VI, and deceitfully recanted under Mary in the 
hope of avoiding the same fate [48]. The implication was that 
the space of the established church and its episcopal hierarchy, 
allegedly invented in decadent pagan Rome, had a malign 
influence over ambitious clerics [49], After one member of 
Barrow’s 1590s breakaway congregation, Roger Rippon, died 
in jail, he was eulogized as a “servant of Christ” deliberately 
starved to death by Bishop Freke [50]. Many separatists, and 
unwilling conformist Puritans seeking greater local autonomy, 
suspected Freke of being in league with the Jesuits, or even a 
Catholic himself, for his conservatism and leniency towards 
church-papists who testified against Protestant radicals [51], 
The anonymous authors of the Marprelate Tracts (probably 
Penry and Warwickshire gentleman Job Throckmorton) warned 
that submission to the bishops would transform contemporary 
Puritans into persecutors, and result in God ultimately 
abandoning the stagnating, partially reformed English 
Protestant elect as he did with idolatrous ancient Israel [52], 
Being a minority, the Brownists’ views did not gain widespread 
appeal, especially after Barrow, Greenwood and Penry were 
hanged for slandering Queen Elizabeth, and the remaining 
separatists, including Browne, fearfully re-joined the Anglican 
Church or fled to the Netherlands. 

In a continuation of the pre-Reformation practice of branding 
every heretic a Lollard, the Elizabethan government depicted 
religious deviants, regardless of true confessional identity, as 
precursors to the Brownist Puritans, whose separatism risked 
destabilizing both church and secular hierarchy [53], Bishop 
Bridges branded radical Protestants recusant conspirators, 
fifth-columnists and false prophets, to link them to 
contemporary papists who treasonously denied Elizabeth was 
God’s infallible earthly deputy [54], These included itinerant, 
self-taught mechanic preachers; radical conformists who 
excessively contradicted official Anglican doctrine; various 
London separatist congregations; and the Dutch based Family 
of Love whose rejection of infant baptism and royal church 
supremacy was smeared with allegations of literal adultery 
against their spouses, and “disloyalty, deceit and treachery” 
against the Queen [55]. The public burning of “lewd. 


evil-disposed” Puritan separatists like Thacker or Copping 
alongside their works ensured nothing was left for posterity, and 
sent a warning to mainstream Puritan congregations of the 
consequences of renouncing the established church [56]. 
Seeking to distance the Anglican Church not only from popery, 
but also from Lollardry and continental Anabaptists, Bishop 
Jewel claimed that executed Edwardian heretics like Joan 
Bocher or George Parris were not the elect, but Satanic agents 
conspiring with criminals, papists and other internal enemies 
against the monarch [57], The portrayal of both Catholic 
recusancy and radical Puritan nonconformity as deviant 
mentalities enabled Anglicans like royal printer Grafton or the 
scholar Neville (secretary to Archbishop Parker) to 
retrospectively compare Robert Kett’s Norfolk Protestant rebels 
of 1549 with the Edwardian Catholic insurgents in the West 
Country; despite the East Anglian rioters “not mentioning 
religion” and being primarily concerned by the enclosure of 
common land [58]. The implication was that anyone who 
disobeyed the established religious and secular laws had 
challenged the monarch’s claim of infallibility, benevolence and 
omnipotence [59]. Fearful of foreign heresies supplanting 
established church doctrine, many Anglicans highlighted the 
Dutch descent of executed Elizabethan Protestants, including 
Norfolk plough-wright Hammond, carpenter-turned-preacher 
Vitell, and Londoners Peters and Turwest, whose allegedly 
alien beliefs and “hypocritical conversations” separated them 
from the majority [60]. By infantilizing Hammond as irreverent 
and insolent, Anglican judges like French could argue that 
official ministers were better suited to serving the laity’s needs; 
and also discredit every Puritan as an angry, rash youth, whose 
criticisms implied ingratitude for older bishops who had earned 
their authority after enduring hardship under Mary [61], 
Subsequently, conformist Puritans like Richard Finch or Henry 
Crosse denounced the radicals as unworthy, and focused upon 
writing anti-Catholic pamphlets in the hope of diverting 
Elizabeth’s wrath to focus upon disobedient Jesuits who not 
only renounced royal supremacy, but pledged allegiance to a 
foreign ruler, the Pope [62], [63], Even John Foxe, despite 
petitioning to stop their burning at Smithfield, refused to 
recognize Elizabethan Anabaptists Turwest and Peters as 
martyrs, and instead argued that their ashes polluted the place 
where Marian Protestants had died to restore the Church of 
England [64], 

V. Protestant Depictions of Insanity and Suicide 

Traditionally, suicides and lunatics were depicted negatively 
in Protestant martyrologies, because self-inflicted violence 
implied faithlessness, despair and ingratitude towards a 
provident God; and violence towards others could potentially 
inspire later Puritan radicals to assault officials representing 
royal authority. The willingness of Elizabethan Puritan Burchett 
to plead guilty to the charge of stabbing a minister was 
attributed not to remorse, but selfish desire for a quick death: by 
hanging as a murderer rather than burning as a heretic [65]. 
Fearing radical agitation endangered the Elizabethan Anglican 
Church’s long-term existence. Bishop Andre wes portrayed the 
earlier Marian persecutions as a lesson for lay-readers: the 
English confessional state’s future depended upon radicals and 
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moderates uniting against the main papist threat; and imitating 
early martyrs defending themselves in a scholarly version of 
trial by combat, where written texts replaced conventional 
weapons [66], Puritan minister Sampson’s respectful depiction 
of Marian fugitive Cheke, who died in jail, contrasted with his 
hostility to Judge Hales who first tried to stab himself, and then 
"threw himself into the river and was miserably drowned” after 
his 1553 arrest for heresy [67], Seeking to equate suicide with 
the spiritual crime of apostasy, these Marian exiles depicted 
Hales as a weak, self-serving wretch unworthy of inclusion 
among the elect, because he first rejected Queen Jane; and then 
aided the Spanish backed Marian regime by forcing laymen to 
attend Mass [68], By rejecting Hales’ Protestant credentials, 
and portraying him as a persecutor, mainstream Anglicans could 
imply popery was inherently corrupting; Hales’ suicide and 
damnation reflected the ultimate fate awaiting recusants who 
forsook Protestant progress for popish falsehood [69], 

By contrast, Foxe and Coverdale’s depictions of Protestant 
madmen were more sympathetic, being intended primarily to 
attack “malicious papists” as uncaring, anachronistic, and 
incapable of serving the people’s best interests [70], Unwilling 
to usurp God’s right to decide whether a sinner was saved or 
damned, Foxe and Coverdale used case studies of Judge Hales 
and Londoner John Collins to contrast priests’ dishonest 
betrayal of vulnerable prisoners with benevolent Anglican 
efforts to bring unity, redemption and reconciliation [71], 
Driven insane by his wife’s adultery, Henrician gentleman 
Collins was burned for shooting an arrow at a crucifix in the 
presence of some Spanish sailors, baptizing his dog in a font, 
and challenging Bishop Longland with scriptural passages 
denouncing unrighteous judgments [72], Foxe’s decision to list 
Hales and Collins alongside the martyrs (although not 
recognizing them as such) may have been an effort to reassure 
their bereaved respectable families, or, alternatively, attack 
Elizabethan Jesuits’ willingness to die by deeming their 
recklessness suicidal and their loyalty to Rome a delusion. 
While admitting Hales had died in jail, later Anglicans like 
Bishop Babington reinterpreted the wording of Foxe’s 
martyrology, to brand Marian officials murderers who arranged 
Hales’ death to look like suicide in order to deny him proper 
Christian burial [73], As part of the counter-propaganda 
campaign intended to deny that the aforementioned Marian 
Protestants were suicides, later Puritans like Burton claimed 
jailed Catholic priests died not from disease or mistreatment, 
but deliberate self-murder caused by selfish pride and inability 
to reconcile Protestant truth with popish lies [74], The 
unnaturalness of suicide seemingly confirmed papists’ guilt, and 
feminized the entire priesthood as irrational, perverse traitors 
who were eternally damned for arrogantly attempting to cheat 
the hangman and impede the Queen’s right to dispense 
punishments [75], By portraying Jesuits’ desire for martyrdom 
as shallow boastfulness, clergymen like Sutcliffe or and 
Catholic priest-turned-spy Anthony Munday could attribute 
prisoners’ later despair, “bitter curses” and madness to 
punishment from a God angered by papists’ contempt for royal 
church supremacy [76], 


VI. Conclusion 

The evidence suggests Catholic, Anglican and Puritan 
martyrologists generally rejected individuals whose insolence, 
violence, despair, blasphemy or cowardice damaged the entire 
sect’s reputation by confirming government allegations of 
sedition, corruption and treason. The slandering of other sects 
was the best means ofpreventing attacks on one’s own religious 
group, because it forced rival clergymen on the defensive and 
sowed the seeds of doubt among commoners fearful of 
dangerous, deviant internal enemies whose existence allegedly 
threatened order and normality. These depictions were 
motivated primarily by fear for the Catholic or Protestant elect’s 
reputation; martyrologists from every sect knew that if their 
martyrs were depicted as anything other than perfect role 
models, critics would exploit their forebears’ negative character 
traits to drive a wedge between the congregation, and 
contemporary clergymen. The Elizabethan government was 
also fearful that later generations would imitate radical heretics, 
rebels or popish recusants deliberately disobeying the divinely 
appointed Queen. As a result, executed religious dissidents were 
depicted as members of a disorderly criminal organization 
prosecuted not only for blasphemy against the true church, but 
also for endangering national security by questioning the 
regime’s right to regulate subjects’ consciences. Radical 
Protestants who refused to integrate into the Church of England 
were denounced by Anglicans and mainstream Puritans alike 
because of their failure to win converts; and were branded 
insolent blasphemers, not martyrs, for rebelling against the 
Elizabethan confessional state instead of resisting Catholic 
invasion. Eager to merge the distinct threats of papist priests, 
Puritan separatists and foreign enemies into a single conspiracy, 
the Elizabethan regime depicted recently executed non-martyrs 
as treacherous bad subjects; amoral bad teachers; and 
self-serving bad clerics whose failure to fulfil their patriarchal 
vocation of protecting and instructing ordinary subjects earned 
them an unpleasant and ignominious death allegedly befitting 
adherents of a false religion. 
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